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Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
eo Journal of a Deceased Minister. 

ie: (Continued from page 159.) 

““Hleventh mo. 30th, 1836. We have many 
ving exewplifications of an assertion of Him who 
ew the human heart in all its transformations : 
the light that is in thee become darkness how 
reat is that darkness.’ But may we, instead of 
oking too much at the conduct of others, double 
he watch on our own hearts. The same subtle 
jebemy that has drawn, and 7s drawing multitudes 
jinto the by-ways and crooked paths of an empty 
iprofession, is ever on the alert. His baits are 
}warily spread, and there is always danger, unless 

ve steadily heed the commandment, ‘ Watch and 
pray.’ We may see, and must lament the prone- 

s of our erring natures to be drawn into evil ; 
ut I think there is greater safety in guarding our 
own, than in searching out the depth of evil that 
y concealed in the breast of another. ‘Ip 


word ; and at such a time as this when so many 
ing circumstances call forth our interest, our 
s and our fears, solemn introversion may pre- 
> us from many things that would only tend 
batter our thoughts from the stronghold of 


date. * * * “Thou knowest in ‘silence 
iwe enjoy advantage,’ and I doubt not thou many 
is feels it more conducive to healthful placidity, 
‘association with indiscriminate visitors. ’Tis 
there may be danger of the mind’s preying 
much upon itself—too prone to dwell upon 
own weaknesses, and to indulge those discour- 
ig Teasonings which the enemy of all good is 
stimes permitted to pour in asa flood. But 
little faith can be laid hold of, and the mind 
led to resist him, by casting all the care upon 
‘Am which is able to save, the spiritual eye 
hes more effectually open to see his delusions; 
vhen doubts, fears, and discouragements as- 
vith an almost overwhelming force, the assur- 
*He is able to save to the very uttermost,’ 
#8 the mind as an anchor, and when looked 

herished, may become our almost habitual 
g. It is only as we resist these accusations 
grand enemy that his hold becomes weak- 
‘Tis his pride to throw before us our easily 


nee there is safety,’ is often a healthful watch- 


fixed for dislodgment, and that our firmest efforts|be willing to see and learn for themselves, that 
never will effect our union with Purity and Truth; | Quakerism, such as it was at the first, is unadul- 


and ’tis very true our unassisted endeavors never 
can cleanse the mind from its bias to evil. And 
the merciful Being whom we serve, never has told 
us, that the strength and might are ourown. He 
knows us altogether as we are, and has declared 
that ‘without me ye can do nothing.’ Herequires 
of us simple and childlike obedience, and as we 
make it our care to submit in all things, ‘ He who 
sits as a refiner and purifier of silver’ will evidence 
that His work in the human heart can be effectual, 
not only to cleansing from every distrust in His 
will, power, and might, but to make that heart a 
fit dwelling-place for the Spirit of Truth. I can- 
not but believe it is safer to urge our confidence 


in the Lord, who remains to be the ‘strength of |1833.] 


His people,’ than to reason with these discour- 
aging prospects that often cloud the mind: not 
that we are to look for a lengthened exemption 
from suffering; for the experienced apostle tells 
us he takes pleasure in infirmities, ‘for when I 
am weak,’ he remarks, ‘then am I strong.’ And 
a greater than he tells us, ‘In the world ye shall 
have tribulations :’ but what I mean is, that when 
we are tempted to doubt every thing, and believe 
we have made, or are making, no advancement in 
the way to the kingdom, it is best so far as we 
can, to rely in humble confidence upon a Saviour’s 
love, and believe His power is as effectual as ever 
it was ‘to bind up the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive,’ and in the right time 
to loosen the prisoners and enable them to ascribe 
to His holy and glorious Name, thanksgiving, and 
high renown. Have we not cause to magnify that 
Love, which we cannot deny, has, in measure, 
stained in our view the alluring and specious 
promises of this world? ’Tis to me sometimes a 
source of unlimited admiration, that I should have 
been at all cared for; and most humbling is the 
reflection that I have so poorly co-operated with 
the designs of Infinite Wisdom. Love unbounded, 
unfathomable, must have been the Source of so 
many blessings, and however unable to estimate 
or appreciate it, feelings that words cannot ex- 
press, must often swell the grateful heart, while 
the aspiration arises for ability to serve more faith- 
fully and effectually the Fountain of every bless- 
ing.” 

“2d mo. 1837. * * * It is certainly desirable 
every member of our Society, should have some 
knowledge of the truths we hold; and although a 
research must lead to the perusal of writings lack- 
ing the polish of style and harmony of numbers 
that characterize modern productions, still, 1 can- 
not but think, the unadorned page, and simple 
phraseology, pointing to much good sense, sound 
reasoning, and genuine gospel faith and practice, 
must convince every unbiassed reader, that the 
principles they contended for were pure. And 
now, when those principles are assailed on every 
hand, and denied as being obligatory in these days 
of advanced christian experience, those among us 
who value them according to their worth, and ad- 
vocate them as worthy the assent of the successors 


tt 2 sins, and to work upon our feeble reasons|of the wise and good, cannot but feel interested 
ion that they have become too firmly|in their promulgation, and desire that more may 


terated christianity.” 

«¢ You, of course, witnessed the beautiful auroral 
phenomena a few nights since: we observed it 
throughout the course of the evening increasing 
and waning in brilliancy ; but a few minutes after 
ten was the most interesting period. The deep 
rose color first appeared in isolated streaks, and 
gradually diffused itself over the whole surface of, 
the heavens, tinging the snow with a hue deli- 
eately resembling the bright arch above. It was 
singularly calculated to attract the admiring gaze ; 
but I think not at all equal to the meteoric dis- 
play some of us witnessed some yearssince.” [On 
the morning of the thirteenth of Eleventh month, 


«3d mo. 22d, 1837. It occurred to me this 
morning, the necessity or desirableness of attain- 
ing a state of mind, so submissively corresponding 
with the will of Him who disposes events accord- 
ing to His pleasure, that we might accept His 
providences with perfect resignation, under the 
belief that they are righteous, and designed for 
some good end; and I firmly believe such a state 
of mind is the prerogative of the devoted chris- 
tian. The tear of sorrow may course the cheek, 
and the sigh relieve a breast laboring under com- 
plicated discouragements; but these the weakness 
of our nature prompts ; and they are often the over- 
flowings ofa full and feeling heart ; but they contain 
no shadow of a murmur at the events a kind Father 
may direct, or permit to prove the constancy and 
depth of our love. Various are the ways of His 
working to teach us, what we must leave if we 
fulfil the ends of our existence; and many an 
humbled heart can acknowledge, when recurring 
to the outward trials, or inward besetments that 
have attended their path, that not one too many 
pangs have been inflicted, nor one drop too much 
of the wormwood and the gall been infused into 
their cup. Love, divine love, is felt to be a source 
whence these tribulations spring, and we may 
trace throughout the long period of discipline to 
which we may be subjected, a motive tending to 
the same point; the salvation of our immortal 
souls. How gladdening then may be the refleo- 
tion, that whatever our situation in life; however 
oppressed, or destitute, or burdened we may feel 
ourselves to be, if the fault is not our own, the path 
is still open before us: ‘The Creator of all things’ 
may still be our friend ; and if ‘God be for us’ 
what matter who or what is against us. We then 
have an unfailing source of comfort and consola- 
tion within, and however bitterly the storms of 
life may assail our little bark, still the anchor is 
sure. Winds and waves must beat in vain against 
it, because the promise is to the true disciple, 
‘Lo I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.’ Tribulations await us here: they are 
part of our inheritance in this life, and the most 
favored must share them, but they are compara- 
tively only ‘for a moment,’ and if in the power of 
God we are engaged to set up our banners, will, 
according to the apostle, ‘Work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 

“We are sorry to hear of ’s increasing in- 
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disposition. ’Tis painful; you must feel it so; to 
witness a prop you are clinging too, gradually 
loosening its hold on earth; but our dependencies 
here are uncertain. Decay is deeply inscribed 
upon eyerything visible.” 

(To be continued.) 


Sticklebacks and their Nests, 


The genus Cottoide (fish having mailed cheeks) 
has a great many represeptatives, common on 
Vancouver Island and the British Columbian 
coasts. The least of the family, the stickleback, 
is so singularly different from most other fishes in 
its habits, as to merit the first consideration. 

In the months of July and August it would be 
difficult to find a stream, large or small, swift or 
slow, lake, pool, or muddy estuary, east and west 
of the Cascade Mountains, that has not in it im- 
mense shoals of that most irritable and pugnacious 
_ little fish the stickleback. 

This pugnacity arises from intense parental 
“Rffection: a love of offspring, scarcely having a 
parallel in the living world, prompting him to risk 
his life, and spend a great deal of his time in con- 
stantly-recurring paroxysms of fury and sanguin- 
ary conflicts, in which it often happens that one 
or more of the combatants gets ripped open or 
mortally stabbed with the formidable spines arm- 
ing the back. Skill in stickleback battles appears 
to consist in rapidly diving under an adversary, 
then as suddenly rising, and driving the spines 
into his sidesand stomach. The little furies swim 
round and round, their noses tightly jammed to- 
gether; but the moment one gets his nose the 
least bit under that of his foe, then he plies his 
fins with all his might, and forcing himself be- 
neath, does his best to drive in his spear, if the 
other be not quick enough to dart upwards and 
escape the thrust ; thus squaring they fight round 
after round until the death or flight of one ends 
the combat. 

I have often, when tired, lain down on the bank 
of a stream, beneath the friendly shade of some 
leafy tree, and gazing into its depths watched the 
sticklebacks either guarding their nests already 
built, or busy in their construction. The site is 
generally amongst the stems of aquatic plants, 
where the water always flows, but not too swiftly. 
He first begins by carrying small bits of green 
material, which he nips off the stalks, and tugs 
from out the bottom and sides of the banks; these 
he attaches by some glutinous material, that he 
clearly has the power of secreting, to the different 
stems destined as pillars for his building. Dur- 
ing this operation he swims against the work 
already done, splashes about, and seems to test its 
durability and strength; rubs himself against the 
tiny kind of platform, scrapes the slimy mucus 
from his sides, to mix with and act as mortar for 
his vegetable bricks. Then he thrusts his nose 
into the sand at the bottom, and bringing a mouth- 
ful scatters it over the foundation ; this is repeated 
until enough has been thrown on to weight the 
slender fabric down, and give it substance and 
stability. Then more twists, turns, and splash- 
ings, to test the firm adherence of all the materials 


that are intended to constitute the foundation of!|ance for ever.’ 


the house, that has yet to be erected on it. The 
nest or nursery, when completed, is a hollow, 
somewhat rounded, barrel-shaped structure, work- 
ed together much in the same way as the platform 
fastened to the water-plants; the whole firmly 
glued together by the viscous secretion scraped 
from off the body. The inside is made as smooth 
as possible, by a kind of plastering system; the 
little architect continually goes in, then turning 
round and round, works the mucus from his body 
on to the inner sides of the nest, where it hardens 


like a tough varnish. There are two apertures,|hope and wait for it. Therefore I would desii 
smooth and symmetrical as the hole leading into|to strengthen the weak hands and confirm tl 


a wren’s nest, and not unlike it. 


All this laborious work is done entirely by the|heart, Be strong, fear not,” Xe. 


feeble knees; say to them that are of a fearf 
en 


male fish, and when the nest is completed and the|‘ I dare say there are many trials, peculiar to th 


eggs deposited in it, he keeps guard over it for 
six weeks (and sometimes a few days more.) 
Enemies of all sorts, even the females of his own 
species, having a weakness for new-laid eggs, 


position at the school, but I have also had reasc 
to think there was much to be thankful for i 
being placed in a situation wherein we can ser 
the good cause in our outward vocation, but litt 


hover round his brimming nest, and battles are of|in it to flatter and nourish selfish feelings and 


hourly occurrence ; for he defies them all, even to 
predatory water-beetles, that, despite their horny 
armor, often get a fatal lance-wound from the 
furious fish. Then he has to turn the eggs, and 
expose the under ones to the running water: and 
even when the progeny make their appearance, 
his domestic duties are far from ended, for it is 
said (although I have never seen him do it,) 
‘‘ When one of the young fish shows any disposi- 
tion to wander from the nest, he darts after it, 
seizes it in his mouth, and brings it back again.” 

There are three species that come into the fresh- 
waters of British Columbia, to nest and to hatch 
their young. Of these the tiny stickleback, 
though smaller in size than his brethren, is vastly 
more abundant. Sir J. Richardson speaks of it 
‘“‘as being common in the Saskatchawan, ranging 
as far north as the 65th parallel.” So abundant 
are they in the lakes and pools about Cumberland 
House, east of the Rocky Mountains, that sledge- 
loads are dipped out with wooden bowls, and used 
for feeding the dogs. I have seen cartloads of 
these tiny fish in a single pool, left by the reced- 
ing waters after the summer floods, on the Sumass 
prairie and banks of the Chilukweyuk river. As 
the water rapidly evaporated, the miserable cap- 
tives huddled closer and closer together, starving 
with hunger and panting for air, but without the 
remotest chance of escape. The sticklebacks die 
and decompose, or yield banquets to the bears, 
weasels, birds, and beetles ; the pool dries, and in 
a few weeks not a trace or record remains of the 
dead host of fishes. In the smaller streams, a 
bowl dipped into the water where the sticklebacks 
were thickest, could be readily filled with fish.— 
The Naturalist in British Columbia. 


Westtown Boarding School. 
(Continued from page 157.) 

The following letter was addressed to one on 
entering as a teacher at Westtown. 

‘Tn thinking of thee and thy prospects during 
the wakeful hours of the night, it seemed to me it 
might be allowable and perhaps more than allow- 
able, to encourage thee to ‘ put on strength in the 
name of the Lord.’ Thou art no doubt very sen- 
sible of the need of this in so great an undertak- 
ing, but it may be that the enemy may take ad- 
vantage of times of poverty unduly to cast down 
and discourage ; and although I think it is wisely 
ordered that our salvation should be wrought out 
‘with fear and trembling,’ yet if we hold fast our 
hope and confidence firm unto the end, we shall 
experience a change of dispensation, and know of 
a truth the ‘work of righteousness is peace, and 
the effect of righteousness quietness and assur- 
I do not anticipate that thou wilt 
be exempt from pretty heavy burdens, inwardly 
and outwardly, such as will very properly lead 
thee often into thy closet to seek for a renewal of 
strength, yet I trust thou wilt also, both for thy 
own sake and that of others, be enabled, after 
such seasons to ‘ wash and anoint,’ and endeavor 
both to be, and to appear as cheerful as an inno- 
cent gravity wil! allow. If thou should yield to 
undue discouragement, the enemy may then rob 


thee of that secret ‘word in season’ which will/us all, is the sincere desire of thy 
never be withheld at the needful time to such as friend.” 


constant opportunity to do a little good, if it | 
only by diffusing the salutary influence of a goc 
example,—a devout and prayerful spirit,—a 
affectionate interest in the best welfare of the floc 
of ‘lambs’ entrusted to your care.” 

“ T am not surprised to find thou felt so muc 
for that dear child, I felt as though I would glad 
take her in and give her a home amongst co 
genial Friends; but had my doubts about hi 
situation being really bettered, in best things, t 
being here. I felt about her much as thou ha: 
expressed ; as though the good Hand was leadin 
her about and instructing her, and I thought 
very possible it might be best that she should r 
main under the same special care, until the we 
opened with clearness for her to leave. I a 
knowledge that the thought of her going to Wes 
town and being under the tender care and notic 
of some of the Friends who reside there, and wh 
visit it occasionally, did feel pleasant: I remen 
bered what a most agreeable asylum Westtow 
became to my dear companion, when under gre: 
affliction and bereavement, and such I know. 
has been to others beside her. Itis a place whe: 
one may profitably enter as a teacher and schol: 
at the same time. Didst thou say any thing | 
, to encourage her remaining as she is, ti 
the right time is seen for her release: ‘ He th: 
believeth maketh not haste :’ she may have a 
important service in that land of captivity: ‘H 
reward is with Him and his work before Him 
A succession of fruitful seasons may follow tl 
years of patience and hope.” 

‘‘ Full well I know how hard it is under tl 
pressure of bodily infirmity, still to feel a weig! 
of responsibility resting upon the mind, which 
not easy to putaway. I fully believe divine cor 
passion regards thee ; thy sighs and thy tears ar 
even thy physical ailments are not unnoticec 
that I crave that thy strength may be renews 
and revived by a sense of His merey, and th 
thou mayest hold up thy head in hope. Wea 
said to be ‘saved by hope,’ and let us not suff 
the enemy to rob us of this precious anchor to tl 
tossed and tribulated mind. +, 
To ‘ know how te abound’ as well as ‘ how tosu 
want,’ I have often thought must be among t 
highest of christian attainments. To suffer wi 
patient submission, and let it ‘have its perf 
work’ in ‘strengthening, stablishing, and s 
tling’ us, and to ‘abound’ with trembling 
humility, lest the enemy should insinuate some 
his flattering delusions, and tempt us to thi 
now all is safe—we shall never be moved, &c. ; 
blessed is he that endureth temptations such 
these and many, many others, for ‘ when he is tri 
he shall receive the crown of life.’ ‘The thin 
concerning me have an end,’ said the dear M 
and we are not to suppose that ‘ the rod of 
wicked shall always rest upon the lot of the rig 
eous,’ but that he shall in due time know 
enemies to be subdued under him, and the 
of victory—the mark of holiness, placed upon 
head. * * * We have heard of your 
trials at W. and have thought much about 
May all our afflictions be thoroughly i 


“<T hope I shall always feel a lively interest in 
the welfare of those who have given up the world 
and are endeavoring to tread the self-denying path. 
[ have no doubt thy situation has its peculiar 
rials ; but it also has its peculiar advantages : one 
is, that thy field of labor leaves but little oppor- 
funity for spending time uselessly, and another 
that the tender objects of care are of that age that 
impressions made now may be hoped to be durable. 
[ would like to visit you more frequently than I 
Jo, but 1 cannot feel like doing any good by going 
—it may be we yield too much to discouragement. 
[have often felt for your young assistants, who 
have been willing to give up such valuable bome- 
somforts, and devote themselves to the service 
of Society,—hope I may say, to the service of 
Truth. * * * Often do I remember the 
lively interest thy dear mother retained in the 
;chool till the last of her life, and if she was de- 
Srived of the opportunity of doing much, the will 
was no doubt accepted. I think the mantle of 
jer spirit has fallen upon some of her children, 
sd thou hast the opportunity of laboring in the 
ield she felt so much concerned about.” 

“Tt is often a comfort to me to think of thy fill- 
ng the position thou dost, though thy constitu- 
iion is feeble, yet it is not upon our own strength 
have to rely. He who said, ‘I profess unto 
you I die daily,’ said also, ‘I can do all things 
shrough Christ who strengtheneth me.’ A deep 
sense of our own weakness is entirely consistent 
th a lively faith in divine help and power. 
lis, I have no doubt thou hast mercifully ex- 
Serienced—and more of this experience is what 
we all need, and need to abide under. 

' “JT have been sorry to learn from one of the 
seachers, that the boys school is more unsettled 
in usual. Oh! for something to reach and sub- 
the untoward spirit of our too thoughtless 
se ! how sad to think of such liberality, such 


Incommon favors of many kinds being bestowed 
‘apon our children, and they not appreciating them. 
‘it feels to me as though it was time to pray for 


chem as with the heart of one man.” 


(To be continued.) 


| A Story about Early Rising.—In the “ Life 
if Josiah Quincy” is the following story of a 
ke passed by Judge Story on two of his friends 
| dicted to the habit of early rising: 
} “T have related, in telling my father’s doings 
us president, how he never failed to set the sleepy 
udents an example of rigid punctuality at morn- 
ng chapel. He deserves the less credit for this 
example, however, in that he had contracted, 
‘ong years before, the habit of rising every morn- 
ag, winter and summer, at four o’clock, so that 
ae had been long astir before the prayer-bell rung 
its unwelcome summons. This excess in 
early hours, however, like every other excess, 
Sught its penalty along with it. Nature would 
jot be cheated of her dues, and if they were not 
in season she would exact them out of sea- 
Accordingly, my father was sure to drop 
sleep, wherever he might be, when his mind 
was not actively occupied; sometimes, even in 
Sompany, if the conversation was not especially 
mated, and always as soon as he took his seat 
is gig, or ‘sulky,’ in which he used to drive 
mself to town. It was good luck and the good 
wnstinct of his horses that carried him safe 
irough for so many years. 
“One day John Quincy Adams, who was ad- 
ied to the same intemperate early rising, with 
uch the same consequences, was visiting my 
er, who invited him to go into Judge Story’s 
ire-room and hear his lecture to his law class. 
Judge Story did not accept the philosophy 
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of his two friends in this particular, and would 
insist that it was a more excellent way to take 
out one’s allowance of sleep in bed, and be wide 
awake when out of it—which he himself most 
assuredly always was. The judge received the 
two Presidents gladly, and placed them in the 
seat of honor on the dais by his side, fronting 
the class, and proceeded with his lecture. It 
was not long before, glancing his eye aside to 
see how his guests were impressed by his doc- 
trine, he saw that they were both of them sound 
asleep, and he saw that the class saw it too. 
Pausing a moment in his swift career of speech, 
he pointed to the two sleeping figures and ut- 
tered these words of warning : 

‘Gentlemen, you see before you a melancholy 
example of the evil effects of early rising.’ The 
shout of laughter with which this judicial obiter 
dictum was received, effectually aroused the sleep- 
ers, and it is to be hoped that they heard and 
profited by the remainder of the discourse.” 


> Communicated for “ The Friend.” 

Mary Mendenhall, the notice of whose death 
appeared in a previous number of “ The Friend,” 
became a member of the Society of Hriends by 
convincement in early youth, and for a number 
of years acceptably filled the station of an elder in 
Deep River Monthly Meeting. 

During the last eighteen months of her well- 
spent life, she suffered from a cancerous affection 
of her face; and was wonderfully sustained by the 
same tender Hand that meted out to her this pain- 
ful affliction. 

The christian’s Faith, Hope, Love, Peace and 
Joy, were attendants of her spirit. Her resigna- 
tion seemed perfect : her cheerfulness unyielding. 
Her gifted mind remained unclouded to the last; 
and after articulation became rather indistinct, 
she bore a testimony to the value and importance 
of religious visits to families. 

Almost the last words she uttered were an offer- 
ing of fervent thanksgiving and praise for the 
many blessings bestowed upon her; and especially 
for the favor of a religious visit made to her by a 
Friend two years before; saying that all the pre- 
cious, gracious promises he felt authorized to ap- 
ply to her case, had been through mercy, literally 
fulfilled. 

Once more ker voice was heard, desiring that 
some cloth on hand should be used for clothing 
some orphan children : then, the last care removed 
—the last labor of love accomplished—the last 
lesson given to teach us how to live, she taught 
us how to die. She calmly lay about two hours 
in sweet, solemn silence, and gently fell asleep in 
Jesus: her spirit passing almost imperceptibly 
from the tabernacle of clay to the mansion He had 
prepared for her in that “city which hath foun- 
dations, whose maker and builder is God.” 


Smugglers and their Tricks. 

The minute and thorough inspection of vessels 
and their passengers and employees, and the em- 
ployment of trusty agents in all parts of the United 
States and the Canadas to ferret out smugglers 
and their confederates, has materially checked 
their illicit trade. Petty smuggling is confined 
mostly to the European and Havana steamers in 
New York city, particularly those from Havre, 
Brest, Hamburg, and Southampton. When a 
steamer is telegraphed at the Barge Office, the 
message is immediately transmitted to the Sur- 
veyor’s Department. ‘The revenue cutter, with 
fifteen or twenty inspectors on board, is awaiting 
the arrival of Deputy-Surveyor Webster and his 
special aids, who, by the way, are true disciples 
of “Lavater.” The cutter steams out into the 


bay, and by this time the expected steamer is 
abreast of the Battery. Following her to her 
dock, the inspectors are all landed on the wharf, 
with the exception of one of the aids, who, unper- 
ceived, has climbed over the side of the steamer, 
and is on board closely scrutinizing the passengers. 
He moves quietly among them, inspecting their 
general appearance, the expression of the face, 
the movements of their eyes, and the shape and 
cut of their garments, their carriage; in fact, 
nothing escapes his lynx-eye gaze. The purser 
furnishes him with a list of passengers, which he 
sarefully inspects. He takes out his private 
memoranda, which he compares with the passenger 
list ; after which he goes on to the wharf, and re- 
ports to his chief. On the pier all is confusion— 
the relatives and friends of the passengers are 
begging for permission to go on board. Letters 
of introduction from leading merchants, passes to 
the Collector and Surveyor, and even heart-rend- 
ing tales do not avail the applicants. The ruleis , 
imperative. Some of the sons of Judea will not 
be reconciled ; they importune until forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, and they are politely but 
positively informed that persistence in begging 
will carry them off the wharf. Every thing being 
in readiness, the luggage is brought from the 
steamer and deposited in rows along the wharf, 
while the porters are continually bringing in more 
of it. Sea-chests, trunks of all sizes and shapes, 
from the modest old-fashioned black leather one 
of restricted proportions, to the mammoth brass- 
studded affair, (which would carry the effects of 
a Fifth Avenue dowager and those of her three 
fashionable daughters to Saratoga,) band-boxes, 
portmanteaus, guitar-cases, a multiplicity of cases 
and umbrellas, valises, and suspicious black travel- 
ling-bags are piled together. After all the bag- 
gage is on the wharf, the inspectors detailed for 
the vessel while in port take charge, and seal the 
hatches. The passengers descend to the pier, and 
the inspection begins. Hach passenger, before 
the examination, fills out a blank form, in which 
he enumerates the contents of his trunks. If 
there is nothing but his own wearing apparel, he 
certifies that there are no new or dutiable articles 
within. 

Then commences the ludicrous scenes. The 
inspectors are affable and polite, and the passen- 
gers are treated with the greatest delicacy, if they 
create no suspicion. They are requested to un- 
lock their trunks. The ready, easy manner with 
which many open them, without being called upon, 
produces a good effect, convincing the officer that 
they have travelled, and, therefore, understand 
the form. He gently passes his hand down the 
inner sides and under a few articles of clothing, 
shuts the lid, and chalks it “O. K.’ But you 
must not fancy yourself safe. Keen gray eyes 
are watching you from a distance, and noting if 
there is any expression of exultation. If one is 
nervous or irritable, he goes through another or- 
deal. He is suspected. His trunk is measured 
inside and out, the sides and top sounded, and a 
general manipulation takes place. If any thing 
dutiable or new is found, it is immediately confis- 
cated, and becomes the property of Uncle Samuel. 
In the meantime the Deputy-Surveyor and his 
aids are taking a general survey of the scene of 
operations. One of the aids has his eyes on a 
large, heavy-looking man, who is wrapped up in 
‘a great coat. He walks like an invalid, and is at- 
tended by a friend who has met him on the pier. 
The aid thinks his garments fit him too “ muchly;” 
he takes the inspector aside and informs him that 
after he (the officer) has examined his baggage 
he will stumble over his valise or bag. Of course, 
the large man with so much clothing on him will 
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stoop to pick up his baggage, which has been so|the government, and to aggrandize at small cost 
suddenly and clumsily displaced, at which time|the ingenious violators of the laws governing im- 
the inspector must watch his back. The ruse|portations from beyond seas.— NV. Y. Tribune. 


succeeds; the back of his coat appears as if it 
covered a panfull of biscuits. Trembling with 
fear the passenger is taken inside the small office, 
and from under his coat is drawn a well padded 
vest containing fifty gold watches. He is now 
subjected to a thorough examination; his boot 
legs and heels do not escape their scrutiny. The 
heel of one boot is found to be hollow—off it goes, 
and inside are found snugly ensconced in cotton 
two brilliants worth $2000. When entirely strip- 
ped of his superfluous garments he appears like a 
second “ Calvin Edson.” 

Another victim has been selected, and he is 
called aside and compelled to undergo corporeal 
examination. He is very portly, and tries to be 
jolly,; he laughs boisterously, and informs the 
oficer that he supposes he must do his duty. 
Underneath his shirt are hundreds of yards of 
costly lace, deftly wound around his waist. After 
the officers have denuded him of his smuggled 
undergarments, he looks more like a plucked fowl 
than a human being. Another man has passed 
the inspection, and his trunks are strapped to the 
rack of the carriage. Heseems very much elated, 
and is in a great hurry. On his arm he carries a 
lap rug, of which he seems to be very careful. 
As he is about to step into the carriage, the aid 
taps him on the shoulder, and accosts him famili- 
arly. He asks him if he enjoyed his trip, and 
gives him a friendly poke in the ribs, by which 
he detects a rather spongy something about the 
waist. Of course an examination follows, and he 
turns out to be another “lace reel.” The lap rug 
is ripped open, and found to contain more of the 
same precious material. Point applique and Va- 
lenciennes lace appraised at $12,000. These three 
men are professional smugglers, who in all proba- 
bility have made several successful trips. 

Trunks resembling Noah’s Ark, which some of 
the fair sex bring with them from Paris, must 
necessarily undergo a strict examination. They 
have so many boxes of bonnets and laces, such a 
multiplicity of ‘little goats’ gloves, fine linen 
chemises edged with costly lace, collars, cambrics 
by the dozen, silks, satins, &c., also expensive 
presents of French manufacture, which they had 
promised to bring dear cousins Sophie and Amy, 
and many articles of bijouterte that they could 
only procure in Paris. The inspector who per- 
forms the unpleasant and disagreeable duty, stoops 
over the trunk, his face suffused with blushes. 
His manipulations are soft and delicate, handling 
carefully, as if he was afraid of its being defiled 
by his touch, he lays to one side all that are con- 
traband. ‘There is no rudeness, no assumption of 
authority among these gentlemen. Their affable 
manners favorably impress a foreigner arriving at 
our port, and it is a general remark among Ameri- 
can tourists arriving home, that our custom house 
regulations are far superior to those of any other 
nation. The consignees of the Havana steamers 
have been greatly annoyed by the continued at- 
tempts of their employeés to smuggle cigars; and 
recently they ordered the discharge of every one 
in the engineer’s department of one of their 
steamers, detected by the revenue authorities. 
They have resorted to the most ingenious dodges, 
and consequently the steamers are examined from 
stem to stern. Inthe engineer’s department they 
have concealed contraband articles in the flues of 
the boilers, under the coal. Smuggled articles 
have been taken ashore in the soiled linen, and 
under the skirts of women. In short, every pos- 
sible device has been resorted to, whereby to elude 
the vigilance of the revenue inspectors, to cheat 


Original. 
THE WATERS OF LIFE. 
“ And he showed mea pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the Throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” Rey. xxii. 1 and 17. 


From out the Throne of holiness 
The streams of mercy rise, 

The heritage of God to bless 
With love which never dies. 


Leave earth, and in the Spirit mount 
To scenes of bliss above, 

There drink beside the crystal fount 
Of purity and love. 


“The Spirit and the bride, say, come,” 
Thou weary, thirsty one, 
O tarry not, but hasten home 
Where these clear waters run. 


Come all, come freely, and partake 
Of nourishment divine ; 

Thy Saviour calls, and for his sake 
Thou canst have bread and wine. 


Ye who have nothing, come and buy, 
What earth can never give; 

Ho, every one, “ why will ye die” 
When ye may drink and live! 


The streams of mercy ever flow 
One glad refreshing river! 

To these pure waters we can go, 
And bless the Holy Giver! 


Thus, He who has the power to save, 
Pleads with us through the Spirit, 

Leads us to streams in which to lave, 
And all His joys inherit. 


Richmond, Ind., 1868. J.B. 


Selected. 
NEW YEAR GREETINGS. 

Rejoice, my fellow-pilgrim! for another stage is o’er 

Of the weary homeward journey, to be travelled through 
no more ; 

No more these clouds and shadows shall darken all our 
sky; 

No more these snares and stumbling-blocks across our 
path shall lie. 


Rejoice, my fellow-soldier! for another long campaign 

Is ended, and its dangers have not been met in vain; 

Some enemies are driven back, some ramparts over- 
thrown; 

Some earnests given that victory at length shall be our 
own! 


Rejoice, my fellow-servant! for another year is past; 

The heat and burden of the day will not for ever last; 

And yet the work is pleasant now, and sweet the 
Master’s smile, 

And well may we be diligent through all our “little 
while.” , 


Rejoice, my christian brother! for the race is nearer 
run, 

And home is drawing nearer with each revolving sun ; 

And if some ties are breaking here, of earthly hope and 
love, 

More sweet are the attractions of the better land above. 


The light that shone through all the past will still our 
steps attend, 

The Guide who led us hitherto will lead us to the end; 

The distant view is brightening; with fewer clouds be- 
tween, 

The golden streets are gleaming now, the pearly gates 
are seen. 


Oh, for the joyous greetings ! to meet and part no more! 
For ever with the Lord and all His loved ones gone 
before ! 
New mercies from our Father’s hand with each new 
year may come, , 
But ‘ess will be the best of all—a blissful welcome 
ome. 


“ Time was, is past, thou canst not it recall, 
Time is, thou hast, employ the portion small ; 
Time future is not, and may never be, 

Time present is the only time for thee.” 


For “The Friend.’ 
The following remarks were made to a Frien 
a few years ago, by a man who was not a membe 
but who was, no doubt, a religious character : 
‘‘T admire your Society. The principle (yo 
doctrines) contains all of christianity that I ha 
any idea of; but I am sorry to see that some 
you are losing your badge, and I do not see he 
you can retain your principles and forgo your litt 
peculiarities: your marks of moderation, se 
denial and difference from the spirit of the worl 
You are lights; the world should go to you, a1 
not you go to the world. You may gather ther 
but the world will scatter you.” 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools in En 
land.—At the present time there are 64 reform 
tories in Great Britain, 50 of which are in En 
land, and the remaining 14 in Scotland. Ofthe 
39 are for Protestant boys, 17 for Protestant gir 
5 for Catholic boys and 3 for Catholic girls. 1 
number of juvenile offenders under detention 
these schools on December 31, 1866, was 538 
being an increase on the corresponding numt 
on December 31, 1865, of 420. 

During the year 1207 inmates have been d 
charged, of whom 938 were boys and 269 gir 
Of these 69 emigrated, 155 went to sea, 20 enl 
ted, 38 were discharged on account of disease, 
as incorrigible or as having been reconvicted a: 
sentenced to penal servitude, 34 (viz: 27 bo 
and 7 girls) died, and the rest are in various « 
cupations in England. The total expenditu 
for the year ending December 31, 1866, ‘w 
£102,191 15s. 4d., and the receipts were £1( 
318 14s. 

In the industrial schools at the same peri 
2566 boys and girls were detained, showing : 
increase of 504 over the year before. In ad 
tion to these, who are lodged and boarded as i 
mates, above 2000 children attend as day pupi 
receiving instruction and being partly fed. T 
income of all the certified schools amounted 
£49,826 2s. 10d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “The probabi 
ties are that in the course of the next few yee 
the system of industrial schools will be consid 
ably extended. Of late the opinion has ve 
properly gained ground that something ought 
be done for the ragged and starving children w! 
crowd the streets, and whose very condition ii 
plies criminal negligence or helpless poverty | 
the part of their parents. Several experimen 
have been tried, and to a very great extent th 
have all proved successful. It is impossible 
visit any of the certified industrial schools 
Middlesex, or such institutions as the Boy 
Refuge in Great Queen street, or the training-sh 
Chichester, without seeing that the immedis 
good done is immense. 

‘There is no comparison between the con 
tion of the boys at the institution and those 
the streets. In the latter they are miseral 
themselves, a nuisance to all with whom th 
come in contact, and the chances are they becor 
dangerous and costly members of society; whi 
in the former they are comfortable and apparel 
ly happy, and give promise of turning out usef 
citizens. The danger is that very poor parer 
should be so impressed with the comfort ai 
good to be found at these institutions as to 1 
glect their children on purpose to have them se 
there. 

“The results of the three years, 1863, 18 
and 1865, are certainly satisfactory. , 
years 2793 boys and 727 girls have been 
charged from the Eagle and Scotch st 

Of the boys 84 haye died, and~ 
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offered up acceptably to God through Jesus Christ|ble. And it is to the humbling, contriting in- 


irls, 17. This leaves 2709 boys and 710 girls 
0 be accounted for. Of the boys 1931 (above 
5 per cent.) and of the girls 481 (above 67 per 
ent.) were known to be doing well; 104 boys 
less than 4 per cent.) and 104 girls (above 14 
er cent.) were reported as doubiful or indiffe- 
ent; 394 boys (above 14 per cent.) and 60 girls 
above 8 per cent.) had been reconvicted ; while 
50 boys (about 9 per cent.) and 65 girls (about 
| per cent.) also were unknown.” 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 


our High Priest and Lord. 
this heavenly flame “kindled,” and it may burn 
well for a while, and yet, through unwatchfulness 
we may, like the foolish virgins, slumber and sleep, 
and suffer it to go out. And then, like Nadab 
and Abihu, we may offer strange fire unto the 
Lord and die. There was a heavenly fire, made 
visible then, which was figurative of that which is 
invisible now. They were under the outward 
dispensation ; and in their outward sacrifices they 


The Way. 

The longer I live, the more I am convinced that 
Il who come to the true place of waiting, will find 
hat the Lord is not in the whirlwind, earthquake 
t fire. These elementary commotions are only 
lesigned, like the baptism of John, to prepare the 
vay of the Lord. They must all pass by, and a 
ioly calm be experienced, before we can hear 
‘the still small voice.” 

John’s baptism did not cleanse the heart. He 
jointed to one that was more mighty than he, and 
who was to lay the axe to the root of the tree of 
sorruption, and destroy it all. Yes, “for this pur- 
pose the Son of God was manifested, that he might 
lestroy the works of the devil.” And he will 
“finish transgression and make an end of sin” in 
wvery heart that abides ‘‘the day of his coming.” 
_ John “ was a burning and shining light ;” and 
many, it is said, were willing for a season to re- 
dice in that light. Yet he was not the true light. 
And many appear willing now to rejoice in that 
hich is only outward, and take up their rest 
inder that which is shadowy. Peter, it seems, 
uld not for a while see clearly ‘to the ead of 
hat which is abolished”’ He proposed to build 
‘tabernacle for Moses and Elias as well as for his 
ord. We, too, may incline to have that to abide 
vith us which should vanish away, and give place 
0 the true light. 

_ Here, I fear, is where we often miss in the way 
0 the kingdom. We mistake the preparatory 
yay for the way itself. We take up our rest short 
# that sanctified ‘rest which remains for the 
ople of God.” Christ is the way, as well as 
e light and life of men. But we must suffer 
m to cleanse the heart and dwell in us, and we 
st dwell in him, before we are in the way to 
e kingdom of rest and peace. 
A correct head knowledge of the way will not, 
itself, place us in it. Pure and undefiled re- 
jon is a practical and heart-cleansing work, 
ich each one, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
ist perform for himself. 
John’s baptism did not reach the seat of cor- 
ption ; nor will any thing that is outward ever 
loit. Will we then remain under ‘the weak 
Md beggarly elements?” or will we not rather 
bmit to the baptism that now saves us—‘ the 
award washing of regeneration, and the renewing 
fthe Holy Ghost?’ 
‘This is hard to poor fallen nature—to that life 
ich cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven. 


purge the floor of the heart if we unreservedly 

mit tohim. He will make a clean separation 
letween that which is light and chaffy, and that 
ich is vital and substantial. But who may 
Wide the day, or time, of his thus coming? or 
ho shall stand when he appeareth in this way? 
(Mal. iii. 2, &c.) 

Oh this fire of the Lord that burns as an oven 
ardly!) How much it is needed! yet how 
uffer it to be ‘kindled!’ (Luke xii. 49.) It 
tht now, under the gospel dispensation, to be 
continually burning on the altar of the heart. 
3 there that spiritual sacrifices should be daily 


kindled a fire which the Lord commanded them 
not, and they died outwardly. (Lev. x.1,2.) We 
are under the spiritual dispensation; and if we, in 
our spiritual sacrifices, kindle a fire from an earthly 
source, shall we not die spiritually, as they died 
outwardly? It remains to be ‘through much 
tribulation that we enter the kingdom of God.” 
We would be willing to be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, but not with the fire. This we too 
often shrink from. We do not abide, nor stand 
the fiery ordeal, when he sits as a refiner and 
purifier of silver. The sitting (according to our 
finite view) may appear too long. We do not 
abide the full time out. We are not sufficiently 
aware of the amount of impurity yet remaining to 
be purged from us. So we do not let patience 
have its perfect work. We do not experience a 
dying daily to ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the 
Father, but is of the world.”’ Hence we are never 
‘‘delivered from the body of this death.” We 
turn away from the cup of suffering that our holy 
Redeemer drank of; and do not abide the bap- 
tism that He was baptized with : though like the 
two sons of Zebedee we may think “ we are able.” 
When proving seasons come upon us, and the 
eross which He bore for us is laid upon our 
shoulders, then it is that the natural man gives 
way. And then it is that our cries and prayers 
should, in the closet of the heart, be fervent 
unto God, in humble faith and confidence that his 
power is above all the powers of the enemy; and 
that He, through grace, will help us. And if we 
hold out stedfastly unto the end, fighting the good 
fight of faith, we shall be enabled to overcome all 
and receive a crown of life, even here; and finally 
be made more than conquerors through him that 
loved us, and ‘‘ gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from ad/ iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people zealous of good works.” 
But the bible ‘sets before us a race, and we 
must run, laying aside every weight,” and casting 
off every hindering thing, if we would win the 
prize. ‘It sets before us a battle, and we must 
fight, arrayed in all the armor of righteousness, 
and resisting evil within and without,’ if we 
would yain the victory, and be crowned with im- 
mortal glory. But if we seek aright, strength will 
be given us equal to our need. Then ‘let no 
man’s heart fail him because of the way.” It is 
a plain way when once we find it, and give up to 
enter it. ‘‘The wayfaring men though fools,” as 
to the wisdom of this world, ‘‘ shall not err there- 
in.” Yet it is a straight and narrow way. None 
of the lion-like nature, nor that of the “‘ ravenous 
beast shall go up thereon.” “ But the redeemed 
shall walk there; and the ransomed of the Lord 
shall retwrn’’ to Zion in this way. It is the way 
in which the righteous of all ages have ever trod; 
and the only way that leads from death to life. 
And we have a merciful High Priest who has trod 
the way before us. He well knows our infirmities, 
and remembers that we are but dust. ‘He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.’”’ .If we follow 
him who is the light of the world, we “ shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life;”’ 
and we shall find that he gives grace to the hum- 


But we may have| fluence of Christ’s baptizing spirit in the secret of 


the heart, that we must all come, if ever we are 
taught of the Lord, and feel that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding of the natural 
man. 


Lotus, Ind., 12th mo. 28th, 1867. 


A Wonderful Flower.—Dr. F. N. Otis, in a 
work called the Jsthmus of Panama and its 
Connections, gives the following description of a 
wonderful and singularly beautiful flower, found 
on the line of the Panama railroad, in the vicini- 
ty of Lion Hill station: 

“ Along this section is found that rare variety 
of the Orchid family, the Peristeraelata, known as 
the ‘ Espiritu Sarto.’ Its blossom, of alabaster 
whiteness, approaches the tulip in form, and gives 
forth a powerful perfume not unlike that of the 
magnolia; but it is neither for its beauty of 
shape, its purity of colour, nor its fragrance, that 
it is chiefly esteemed. Resting within the cup 
of the flower so marvellously formed that no hu- 
man skill, be it never so cunning, could excel 
the resemblance, lies the prone image of a dove. 
Its exquisitely moulded pinions hang lifeless 
from its sides. The head bends gently forward. 
The tiny bill, tipped with a delicate carmine, al- 
most touches its snow-white breast, while the ex- 
pression of the entire image (and it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to see the expression) 
seems the very incarnation of meekness and 
ethereal innocence. No one who has seen it, 
can wonder that the early Spanish catholics, ever 
on the alert for some phenomenon upon which to 
fasten the idea of a miraculous origin, should 
have bowed down before this matchless flower, 
and named it ‘ Flor del Espiritu Santo,’ or ‘the 
Flower of the Holy Ghost,’ nor that the still 
more superstitious Indian should have accepted 
the imposing title, and ever have gazed upon it 
with awe and devotional reverence, ascribing a 
peculiar sanctity even to the ground upon which 
it blossoms, and to the very air which it ladens 
with its delicious fragrance. 

“Tt is found most frequently in low and mar- 
shy grounds, springing from decayed logs and 
crevices in the rocks. Some of the most vigorous 
plants attain a height of six or seven feet; the 
leaf-stalks are jointed, and throw out broad 
lanceolate leaves by pairs; the flower-stalks spring 
from the bulb, and are wholly destitute of leaves, 
often bearing a cluster of a dozen or fifteen flow- 
ers. It is an annual, blooming in July, August, 
and September, and has in several instances been 
cultivated in the conservatories of foreign lands. 
In former times, bulbs of the plant could rarely 
be obtained, and then only with much labor and 
difficulty ; but since their localities have become 
familiar to the less reverential Anglo-Saxon, 
great numbers have been gathered and distribu- 
ted throughout different parts of the world, 
though their habits and necessities have been so 
little appreciated that efforts to bring them to 
flower usually prove ineffectual ; if, however, they 
are procured in May or June, after the flower- 
stalk has started, when sufficient appropriate nu- 
triment resides in the bulb to develope the per- 
fect flowers, they can be safely transplanted, and 
will flower under the ordinary treatment adapted 
to the bulbous plants of colder climates. The 
bulbs, dried or growing, may be procured either 
at Aspinwall, or Panama, at from two to five dol- 
lars per dozen.” 


I question the greatness of any political talent 
that is not based upon integrity.— Washington 
Irving. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Is there an Easier or Surer Way to the Kingdom 
than that which we Profess? 


Since reading the articles lately published in 
“The Friend,” relating the movements of some 
under our name ; I have been led to query why 
it is so. Whether those who are inclining to 
mingle with others in their ways of worship, 
think that our way is not active enough, or, that 
it is too narrow, I do not know. But it seems to 
me that the actions spoxen of savor more of crea- 
turely activity, than that spirit which said, “ tarry 
at Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high.”’ 

Feeling myself to be, as it were, a weak vessel, 
I wish to be cautious how I take hold of subjects 
that may be too great for me; and not to judge 
too harshly. Yet, I think I feel at liberty to call 
the attention of the younger portion of the readers 
of “The Friend,” and others whom it may con- 
cern ; to a serious consideration of these questions, 
to wit :—Does any religious denomination make 
such an high and holy profession as our own? 
Do not the principles of the gospel as held by 
Friends, enjoin a holy life and conversation? 
Not in being conformed to this world, but in being 
transformed by the renewing of your mind; that 
ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God; which will requires 
those who are willing to become christians, to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. 

In short, is not our faith one with that which 
was once delivered to the saints ? 

Our early Friends many of them, tried the 
faith and practice of most, if not all the denomi- 
nations of their day, and found not that living 
rest and peace they were in searchof. They saw 
that the religion of the great majority consisted 
in a great measure, of forms and creeds that they 
had received by the hearing of the ear only ; and 
had not, like holy Job, come to see Him, who 
was, and is, and will be, the way, the truth and 
the life; which sight caused him to abhor him- 
self, and to repent in dust and ashes. 

Then, inasmuch as we believe, as the scriptures 
testify, that they who have not the spirit of God, 
are none of his, and that without him we can do 
nothing ; that the baptism that saves is not the put- 
ting away the filth of the flesh only ; that the true 
supper is not the outward taking of bread and wine ; 
and, that singing that is practised by most who en- 
gage init, is not that heartfelt singing of praises 
unto God that is spoken of in scripture ; will it be 
safe for us to lower our standard of faith to a level 
with those who have not yet seen beyond all forms 
and figures? Will there not be danger of losing 
our strength as Ephraim did, when he mixed with 
the people? Rather let us turn unto God with 
full purpose of heart, desiring that we may “ know 
him the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
he has sent.’”’ And if in mercy the saving know- 
ledge is made known unto us, instead of letting 
go the profession of our faith, we can livingly say 
unto others, “‘ come have fellowship with us; for 
truly our fellowship is with the Father and with 
the Son.” 

The principles we profess will cause the heart 
to leap with joy whenever we see the true birth 
begotten in any, whatever their profession may 
be. It is proper so far as the right ability may 
be given to encourage the true mourners in Zion, 
whatever their profession, but I think not right 
to encourage them in those forms that will never 
make the comers thereunto perfect. 

W. 


Fayette Co., Pa., First mo. 6th, 1868, 


For “The Friend.” 
‘‘ Errors in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again.” 


“Good men,” it has been said, “should be 
attentive to their health, and keep the body as 
much as possible the fit medium of the mind. 
Never overburden nature. Be moderate in your 
eating and drinking—the board slays more than 
the sword. Those who destroy a healthy condi- 
tion of body by intemperance [either in eating or 
drinking,] do as manifestly kill themselves as 
those who hang, poison or drown themselves.” 

Because food is necessary to the sustenance of 
the body, much less has been said or thought 
upon the subject of excessive and improper eating, 
than upon that of intemperance in the use of 
ardent spirits. But while the former is a more 
general evil, it is at the same time as surely des- 
tructive of mental and physical health, sooner or 
later, as it is persisted in ; though its effects may 
not be so immediately apparent. Yet how many 
instances of disease of body and mind do we be- 
hold, traceable to this cause alone, resulting often 
in entire loss of mental and bodily vigor; in a 
decay of spiritual life and christian zeal. 


The Halsted Observatory at Princeton.—The 
Halsted Observatory, at Princeton, the corner- 
stone of which was laid June 25, 1866, by Gene- 
ral N. N. Halsted, the principal donor, in honor 
of whom it is named, is now about complete. 
The structure on which the telescope is to rest 
consists of a cemented mass of stone, 28 by 31 
feet, on a foundation of solid rock 20 feet below 
the surface of the earth. From this foundation 
the compact mass is built up about 40 feet high, 
slanting from the ground till it terminates on top 
in a level surface 13 feet square. On this tower 
are massive blocks of granite, rising 15 feet high, 
and forming a platform 2 feet by 44 feet in ex- 
tent. On this again will rest a cast iron stand, 
some 6 feet in height, to support the telescope, 
thus making the whole affair about 41 feet above 
the ground. Around this solid base rises, nearly 
as high as the stand for the telescope, a stone 
wall 40 feet in diameter, octagonal on the out- 
side, circular within. Six of these sides are 
pierced by as many windows, (one in each side, ) 
two of which are circular, while the remaining 
two and opposite sides communicate by respec- 
tive doors with two stone houses connected with 
this, the main portion of the observatory, and 
which are for workshops. The ascent to the tel- 
escope will be through these smaller buildings, 
which are about half as high as the centre one, 
and which makes the whole structure 101 feet in 
length. On the side of the observatory is a 
beautiful brown stone tablet, on which is engra- 
ven “ Halsted Observatory, 1867.” When com- 
pleted, the wall of the observatory proper will be 
corniced with handsome brown stone, on which 
will revolve a large iron dome, having sliding 
shutters inserted in it for the telescope. The 
telescope for the observatory will be made at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, at an estimated cost 
of about $40,000, probably more, and will be 
equal to, if not the finest in the world. The ex- 
pense of the observatory building will far exceed 
that of the telescope. The observatory will, it 
is expected, be finished next summer. It will 
be some time, however, before the telescope will 
be made and ready for use.—Newark Advertiser. 


How would many of our expressions be modi- 
fied, did we know that they would be the last, we 
should ever be permitted to utter; and yet, time 
is as uncertain to us, 
certain, ne 


as eternity is wmeoy ef 


For “ The Friend, 
Administering to the Necessities of Others. 

One can hardly read the following touchit 
relation from the Memoirs of Port Royal, wit 
out experiencing the arresting feeling and fee 
lest from the love of self, or that scarcely le 
potent and debasing one, the love of lucre a1 
of the world, we may overlovk our obligations 
the poor, and those who are ready to perish. | 
far from being willing to deny ourselves, the pe 
haps piled up creature comforts by which we a 
surrounded, for the sake of those like to Lazar 
pining in want as at our gates, some of us mo 
really resemble the rich man in the parable, wh 
neglectful of the crying needs of others, hims« 
fared sumptuously every day. These, sitti 
down satisfied with the good things of this lif 
searcely reflect, who put the query, “Am In 
brother’s keeper ;” neither think of that awf 
accountability which awaits each of us as stewar 
of the manifold gifts of God. 

What richer promised blessing can any o 
ask, or expect awarded here—representing tl 
care of the ever tender Shepherd for his poor- 
than the following outpouring of the inspir 
Psalmist: ‘ Blessed is he that considereth ¢t 
poor: the Lord will deliver him in the time 
trouble. The Lord will strengthen him on tl 
bed of languishing : Thou wilt make all his b 
in his sickness.” 

May we then be watchful over ourselves 
this respect. And when appeals are made to ' 
for help, think what little time we shall have’ 
which to act as stewards ; and instead of shutti 
up our bowels of compassion against such, ende 
vour rather to place ourselves in their destitu 
condition, and thus and then query what 
should think right if the scales were turned, ar 
we were the poor and needy and destitute requi 
ing sympathy or pecuniary help. Rememberii 
too for our encouragement the example, in | 
prosperity, of the patriarch Job: “I was ey 
to the blind, and feet was I tothe lame. Iw 
a fatheg to the poor: and the cause which I kne 
not I searched out.’ And also that Scriptu 
precept ‘‘ With what measure ye mete it shall | 
measured to you again.” 

The selection followeth :— 

“ Tnstead of all those frivolous works, by whi: 
the industry of other nuns is generally oceupie 
and rendered subservient to ‘he vanity or curios 
ty of persons in the world, it was equally asto 
ishing and admirable to observe with how mu 
industry, economy, and neatness, the nuns 
Port Royal contrived to put together the lea 
scraps, or bring the least remnants into use, at 
to make clothing for the multitudes of poor w 
men and children who had nothing wherewi 
to cover themselves; and it was perfectly wo 
derful how, when in the midst of poverty, a1 
unjustly stripped of their property by persecutio 
their indefatigable christian charity furnish 
them with a multitude of resources and ingenio 
contrivances to assist others. God, who seeth 
secret, knows how often their largesses have bes 
poured out, with kind abundance, to the po 
without their gates, when they have depriv 
themselves of their own subsistence, and giv 
their own bread, rather than deny others; 
God, who doth see in secret, shal] assuredly 
day reward them openly. In all these resp 
the M. Angelique herself set the example 
her nuns. 

She had a peculiar and admirable talent 
nursing, consoling, and beneficially influen 
the isle She visited them, watched over 
and found time to render them the very 
services, even with her own hands. Nor did 
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ily assist them in slight illnesses; far unlike the 
x morality of the present day, her truly divine 
al led her to visit those equally who laboured 
ider the most contagious disorders. The most 
athsome wounds, the most infectious diseases, 
id the most malignant fevers never deterred 
sr from attendance; and she continually nursed 
srsons suffering under their influence herself. 

It was a very frequent observation of the M. 
ngelique, that a true christian will have before 
s eyes the danger of wealth, more than that of 
werty, and the fear of superfluity more than 
at of necessity. 
Nor were these sentiments confined to the ab- 
ss, they extended to the very lowest servants 
ho were attached to the house. 

One of the carters of Port Royal, named Inno- 
‘nt Fai, used always to eat the bran bread made 
r the dogs, in order to give his own portion to 
e poor. Being possessed of a little piece of land, 
sold it for four hundred livres; one hundred 

gave to deliver a prisoner, and the remaining 
ree hundred he gave out to poor families in 
sekly allowances. One piece of land he kept in 
tn, which, after his work was over, he used to 
resh out himself ; bis friend, the miller of Port 
oyal, having ground it, and his sister baked it, 

_ gave it to the poor, as well as his wages, which 
, laid out in clothes for them. Perceiving his 
larities were spoken of, he begged a friend to 
stribute them in his own name; but he refusing 
give them as his own, he then begged the nuns 
Port Royal to keep his wages, and let them be 
stributed amongst the charities of the house. 
thenever his work was done, he used to go into 
@ stable, and shutting the door, spend his 
sure in prayer; pretending if any one came in 
id surprised him kneeling, to look for something, 
‘though he had dropped it in the litter between 
¢ horses. He also used to be very diligent in 
ading scripture, and the nuns having given him 
little room of his own with a key, he used to 
ut himself up there, and copy out passages of 
fipture, that he might learn them by heart. 
aese he repeated as he pursued his daily labor, 
d they formed the subject of his conversation 
ith his fellow-servants aud with the poor. He 
yays went very thinly clad, and literally fulfilled 
@ precept ; “ let him that hath two coats impart 
him that hath none.””? One winter he passed 
thout shoes and stockings, having spent all his 
ney, and having stripped himself of them to give 
a poor old woman whom he saw as he was working 
of doors. A gentleman one day, seeing him 
this condition, told him ‘he was a great fool,’”’ 
d asked him “where he had learnt to strip 
mself in this manner?” he replied, “in the 
‘You are an ignorant, stupid fellow,’ 
the gentleman, ‘“‘and misunderstand it. 
‘ou are the first poor person for whom you should 
ep your little property, and not leave yourself 
indie like a dog on a dunghill, in your old age, 
id to starve for want.’ ‘ Sir,” replied Inno- 
it Fai, with great animation, ‘it is not wealth 
at can supply our real wants, but Providence ; 
dif we do not submit our desires to him, we 
, in the midst of wealth, not only suffer from 
fal wants, but be tormented by the multitudes of 
titious ones. Death will come, and when it 
8 come, the conscience would be more torment- 
by superfluity, than the body by want.” 

It is remarkable that Innocent Fai died just 
fortnight after this conversation, having not 
penny in his pocket, but assisted by the best 

e of the six first physicians in France; 
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of the land, and in heaven who were enrolled 
amongst the saints. His funeral was attended 
with honor by a large community, whose numbers 
and whose names were equally calculated to be- 
stow religious or worldly respect on his remains. 
It is equally remarkable, that the gentleman 
who gave him advice, lived a long and worldly 
life ; he died in a noble mansion-house, situated 
in his own magnificent grounds, in a splendid 
room, on a bed of down. But his family had 
flown from the scene of sickness. The tardy 
footsteps of the often called, and often vainly ex- 
pected hireling, alone broke the drear solitude of 
his empty palace ; and the physician pronounced 
his doom to the indifferent ears of strangers. 
Then he found that the hand of unattached 
servitude, which alone relieves the wants of the 
ungodly sick, is colder than that with which cas- 
ual charity relieves the poor. But whether he 
died the death of the just, his nearest relatives 
did not leave their scenes of dissipation to inquire.” 
—WMemoirs of Port Royal. u 


A Western Wonder.—The greatest wonder in 
the State of Iowa, and perhaps any other State, 
is what is called ‘* Walled Lake,” in Wight Coun- 
ty, twelve miles north of the Dubuque and Pacific 
railway, and about one hundred and fifty miles 
west of Dubuque City. The lake is from two to 
three feet higher than the earth’s surface. In 
some places the wall is ten feet high; width at 
bottom fifteen feet, and at the top five. Another 
fact is the size of the stones used in construction, 
the whole of them varying in weight from three 
tons down to one hundred pounds. There is an 
abundance of stones in Wight county, but sur- 
rounding the lake to the extent of five or ten 
miles there are none. No one can form an idea 
as to the means employed to bring them to the 
spot, or who constructed it. Around the entire 
lake is a belt of woodland, half a mile in width, 
composed of oak ; with this exception the country 
is rolling prairie. The trees must have been 
planted there at the time of the building of the 
wall. In the spring of 1856 there was a great 
storm, and the ice of the lake broke the wall in 
several places, and the farmers were obliged to 
repair the damages to prevent inundation. The 
lake occupies a ground surface of two thousand 
eight hundred acres; depth of water as great as 
twenty-five feet. The water is clear and cold; 
soil sandy and loamy. It is singular that no one 
has been able to ascertain where the water comes 
from, nor where it goes, yet it is always clear 
and cold. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Letter from John Thorp to Richard Reynolds, 

Manchester 8th mo 1, 1811. 
My dear Friend,—It was very pleasant to me 
to receive a letter from thee, and such a letter in 
thy 76th year. I, who am seven years younger, 
feel the effects of old age both in mind and body ; 
but let us not accuse ourselves, or listen to the 
accuser of the brethren, because our faculties and 
powers are on the decline. Meekness, humility, 
and patience, are a cure for all sores; our strength 
and powers are equal to all we have to do, or to 
all that is required of us. It is our departure 
from humble submission, and wanting to feel 
more of the fervor of devotion ; not willing to live 
by faith, and possess our souls in patience, that is 
a fruitful source of much unprofitable anxiety. 
How much of this appears in the few diaries we 
have published ; and I am persuaded in the expe- 


ie , not by hirelings, but by the recluses of rience of many pious people, who suffer greatly, 


t Royal; men whose education was in courts, 
@ names on earth were amongst the princes 


‘ 


because they are unskilfully taught to believe, 
that if it were not owing to some omission of duty 


they would more frequently, perhaps always, (par- 
ticularly in meetings,) be favored with these sen- 
sible feelings and enjoyments of heavenly good- 
ness. Many, many, I believe, put on a much 
more painful pilgrimage, and experience many 
doubts and tossings, which would certainly be 
avoided by a wise attention to that holy precept, 
“‘ in your patience possess ye your souls.” To how 
many religious people might it be said by the 
blessed Master, as formerly to Peter, ‘‘ O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?” though 
it is by no means in our power to put ourselves 
into possession of those Divine consolations, that 
sometimes, in unmerited mercy, are vouchsafed. 
I wish to be thankful, truly thankful, to be favored 
to feel no condemnation. There is, I think, a 
great deal of comfortable instruction and truth in 
the remark, that ‘the christian’s crown in this 
life is hid under the cross, that we cannot see it,’’ 
and doubtless laid up safely for us, when our war- 
fare is accomplished. What cause have I to be 
thankful for this and a thousand other mercies; 
but to feel suitably thankful for favors, or cow- 
punction for our infirmities, is not at our command. 
How earnestly do I sometimes desire a more fer- 
vent, sensible feeling of gratitude for favors I 
have not deserved, and repentance for all I have 
done amiss ; but as I have said before, perhaps we 
may be too solicitous for these sensible fervors of 
devotion. My mind hath often been stayed and 
comforted, in recollecting these observations of 
an experienced christian: ‘ Do not look for or 
expect the same degrees of sensible fervor; the 
matter lies not there ; nature will have its share ; 
but the ups and downs of that are to be overlooked; 
whilst your will-spirit is good and set right, the 
changes of creaturely fervor lessen not your union 
with God.” 

Farewell, my dear friend; may the Divine 
blessing comfort and support our declining years, 
and enable us to finish the little work that may 
yet remain for us to do; that finally we may be 
found worthy to enter into the joy of our Lord.— 
John Thorp. 


.. OS 


Talking of Persons rather than Things.—There 
is with the young and old a prevalent-and bad 
habit of talking of persons rather than things. 
This is seldom innocent and often pregnant with 
many evils. Such conversation insensibly slides 
into detraction; and by dwelling on offences, we 
expose our own souls to contagion, and are be- 
trayed into feelings of pride, envy, and jealousy ; 
and even when we speak in terms of commenda- 
tion, we are sure to come in with a bw¢ at the last, 
and drive a nail into our neighbor’s reputation.— 
Bacon. 


As certainly as you have feeling you will have 
the pains of feeling. Expect to have your part 
with Jesus in His Gethsemane. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 18, 1868. 


Among the various modes of administering to 
the necessities of the poor in towns or large cities, 
there are few more unexceptionable, than furnish- 
ing daily supplies of soup. It is food of the most 
wholesome and nourishing character, adapted to 
almost all ages and appetites. There are eight or 
ten soup houses in Philadelphia, all of which we 
believe are now in active operation. Under the 
care of benevolent and judicious citizens, the 
money entrusted to them is, we have no doubt, 
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appropriated so as to benefit a larger number of 
the working class who find great difficulty in sup- 
porting their families, as well as the destitute 
poor, than the same amount would be likely to 
confer in any other way. An hour spent in one 
of these establishments may give an insight of the 
extent of want and distress now existing among 
large numbers of what are called the lower class, 
that could not be as easily obtained in any other 
manner. There is no plea for withholding money 
necessary to keep up the supply of soup on the 
score that it may increase pauperism, or the article 
furnished be made a bad use of. Care is taken 
to inquire into the circumstances of families 
waking daily application, so that imposition may 
not be practised, and no one need grudge a bowl 
of soup to appease the hunger of the most de- 
graded. 

We can commend this charity to the liberal 
patronage of Friends in the city, and also to those 
in the country, who can give much assistance by 
the contribution of meat or vegetables. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The reported submission of the Paraguay- 
ans to the Brazilians and their allies, proves to be incor- 
rect, and accounts from the interior of Paraguay receiv- 
ed in London by the last mail steamer from Rio Janeiro, 
show that the condition and prospects of the Paraguay- 
ans are better than they have been represented. All 
classes of the people appear to be enthusiastically de- 
voted to Lopez, and make great effort to supply the army 
with men and provisions. President Lopez, in person, 
was in command at Humuita, and held the lines of com- 
munication with Ascension and with Curupata unin- 
terrupted. 

The bill for the reorganization of the French army is 
still under consideration in the Corps Legislatiff. The 
article obliging every Frenchman to serve in the National 
Guard, has been adopted. On New Year’s day, King 
William of Prussia, sent to the Emperor Napoleon a cor- 
dial autograph note, which was answered in the same 
conciliatory spirit. A much better feeling has prevailed 
since publicity has been given to this intelligence. 
Amiens and Teress have both elected opposition candi- 
dates to the Corps Legislatiff. 

Count Von Bismarck made a speech in Berlin on the 
9th, in which he reviewed the present political situation 
in Europe, and said a war with France this year was a 
phantom, and urged his hearers to dismiss all fears in 
the matter. 

Menabrea claims that the Italian ministry as now re- 
constructed, will be supported by a majority of thirty- 
five members in the House of Deputies. The adjourned 
session of the Parliament was resumed on the 12th inst. 
Menabrea made a speech, in which he confined himself 
to the internal affairs of the country, and exhorted the 
members to unite with the government in resisting revo- 
lution and upholding the national credit and the liber- 
ties of the nation. He made no reference to the Roman 
question, or to the relations of Italy with foreign 
Powers. 

A Petersburg dispatch says, reports have been re- 
ceived from Siberia of the discovery of rich and extensive 
gold deposits on the Amoor river. Great excitement 
prevailed, and the natives were flocking to the gold 
regions by thousands. 

Lord Stanley, acting upon the remonstrances of Tur- 
key, has prepared a dispatch protesting against the 
alleged intrigues of the Russian government in Ron- 
mania. Nearly all the great journals of London have 
editorial comments on the subject of the discussion in 
the United States House of Representatives on the ques- 
tion of citizenship, and an abatement of British claims, 
and the acceptance of the American view of the matter 
is urged by the editors with singular unanimity. The 
Fenian troubles continue. Pigott, editor of the Dublin 
Irishman, has been arrested for printing and distributing 
works of a seditious character. The offender is the son 
of the Chief Justice of Ireland. The authorities are now 
very active in searching out the leaders of the Fenian 
movement, and have made some important arrests. The 
Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company have 
issued a prospectus to raise £1,300,000, to purchase all 
the rights and interest of the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company in the cable, and to pay off the indebtedness. 

It is said that a more liberal and conciliatory policy 
will hereafter be adopted by Turkey in relation to the 
Cretans. A decree has been issued guaranteeing equali- 


ty of rights in Candia; and also the suspension of the|would he allow them to be thwarted or resisted. FE 


collection of taxes for two years. 

A Paris dispatch of the 13th states, that the com- 
mander of the French army in Italy has asked the Dm- 
peror to permit the return of the troops to Rome, as 
their quarters at Civita Vecchia and Viterbo are over- 
crowded. 

The following were the London and Liverpool quota- 


encouraged the Convention to go on conscientiously ar 
diligently »with the work before it. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 13th inst. Mew York. — American gold 140 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1094; ditto, 5-20, 1865, 1073; ditt 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1023. Superfine State flour, $8.! 
a $9.40; Shipping Ohio, $10 a $10.75 ; St. Louis, $13 


tions on the 13th inst. Consols, 92}. U.,S. 5-20’s 714/$16.25. No. 2 Milwaukie spring wheat, $2.45; whi 


a 713. Liverpool cotton market active. Middling up- 
lands, 74d. Orleans, 7¢d. California white wheat, 16s. 
per 100 lbs.; Milwaukie red, 14s. 6d. 


California, $3.08. Canada barley, $2.10; State, $18 
Western oats, 87} cts. New western mixed corn, $1.: 
a $1.35. Middling uplands cotton, 169 cts. Philad 


Unitep Sratus.—The Public Debt.—On the first inst. |phia.— Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25; finer branc 


the total amount of debt was $2,642,326,253, at the 
same time there was a balance of $134,200,603 in the 
Treasury, including $108,430,253 in gold. If this be 
deducted, the net amount of debt will be $2,508,125,603, 
which is $6,919,852 more than it was a month previous, 
The debt bearing coin interest increased nearly $50,- 
000,000 during the month, and that bearing currency 
interest was reduced about $51,000,000. 

California.—During the year 1867, the exports from 
San Francisco amounted to about $63,000,000 viz., in 
gold and silver $40,500,000, and in wheat and other 
merchandize, $22,500,000... The wool crop of the year 
amounts to nine and a half million pounds. 

Alaska.—Late dispatches state that the weather at 
Sitka bad been intensely cold, and but little snow had 
fallen. The best land in the territory is said to be on 
the Peninsula of Kenay, and General Halleck recom- 
mends that these lands be surveyed and brought into 
market at as early a day as possible. 

Congress.—The United States Senate passed the bill 
removing the tax from cotton grown in 1868, but made 
provision for re-imposing it in subsequent years. The 
Senate also passed a bill which originated in the House, 
intended to prevent frauds in the revenue from distilled 
spirits. On the 11th, Charles Sumner introduced a joint 
resolution that, Whereas the amendment to the United 
States Constitution, passed by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, known as Article 14, has already been adopted by 
the Legislatures of twenty-two States: Resolved that 
said amendment having received the requisite ratifica- 
tion, is valid to all intents and purposes. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The Senate has decided by a vote of 35 to 6, that the 
reasons assigned by the President for the suspension of 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, are insufficient, 
and that the Senate does not concur therewith. 

The Constitutional Amendment.—The following States 
have ratified the 14th article, which proposes to estab- 
lish a new basis for the representation of the States in 
Congress, viz., Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, New Jersey, Oregon, Vermont, New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, Kansas, Nevada, Missouri, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Michigan and Nebraska, Iowa has 
not yet acted on the subject. Maryland, Kentucky and 
Delaware have rejected the amendment. 

Pennsylvania.—On the 30th of Eleventh month last, 
the State debt amounted to $34,766,431. It was re- 
duced $855,621 during the past year. The State income 
exceeds the expenses. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 229. 

Miscellaneous.—At the close of 1867, there were 38,851 
miles of railroads in operation in the United States, and 
the total cost of roads and equipment was estimated at 
$1,655,483,820. 

The number of public schools in Pennsylvania is 
13,435; they are attended by 789,389 pupils. 

The internal revenue receipts for the week ending on 
the 11th inst., amounted to $7,744,307. 

The Reconstruction Committee of Congress has agreed 
to report a supplementary bill repealing the power of 
the President to detail military officers, &c., and vesting 
the authority in the general of the army. The bill de- 
clares that there are no civil governments in the ten 
States, now out of the Union, that can be recognized as 
valid either by the executive or judicial power or au- 
thority of the United States. : 

State Conventions are being held under the Recon- 
struction laws, in several of the Southern States. There 
appears to be a good deal of suffering in various parts 
of the South, both among the freed people and the white 
inhabitants. 

General Meade has issued an order removing Charles 
J. Jenkins, Provisional Governor, and John Jones, Pro- 
visional Treasurer of Georgia, for ‘‘ having declined to 
respect the instructions of, and failing to co-operate 
with the Major General commanding the Third Military 
District.” On the 10th inst. General Meade addressed 
the Georgia Convention now in session, He said he 
considered it His duty to execute the laws of Congress. 
He could not question the validity of those laws, nor 


$8.50 a $14. Red wheat, $2.50 a $2.58; choice whit 
$3.20. Rye, $1.65 a $1.70. Old yellow corn, $1.3 
new, $1,15 a $1.18. Oats, 76 a 78 cts. Clover-see 
$7.50 a $7.62. Timothy, $2.75a $3. The arrivals 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, reach 
about 1900 head. Extra sold at 10 a 11 cts. per | 
gross; fair to good at 8} 9 cts., and common 6} a' 
cts. per lb. Sbeep were in demand at an advance, sal 
of 5000 at 5 a7 cts. per lb. gross. About 4500 ho 
sold at $10.50 a $11 per 100 lbs. net. 
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Received from Edwin G. Copeland, N. C., $4, to N 
48, vol. 41; from Thos. C. Battey, lo., $2, to No. 19, vi 
42; from Olive Holloway, O., per M. M. Morlan, Ag 
$2, to No. 52, vol. 41. 


Received per I. Hall, from the members and attende 
of Whiteland Preparative Meeting, Chester Co., Pa., $8 
and from Friends and others, Springfield Preparati 
Meeting, O., per Abner Woolman, $22, for the Free 
men. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE, 
(Between 4th and 5th and Spruce and Pine streets,) 


Is now open daily, except First-day, for the delive 
of soup, bread, meat, &c., to the necessitous poor. 
Contributions in aid of its funds are respectful 
solicited. Vegetables, flour, and other articles used 
making the soup and bread, will be gratefully receiv 
at the house, No. 338 Griscom street; and donations 
money by 
Wintiam Evans, Treasurer, No. 613 Market St 
Tuomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 
First month 8th, 1868. 


NOTICE. : 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to sup: 
intend and manage the farm and family under the cz 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and I 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Oa 
raugus Oo., New York. Friends who may feel tb 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phil 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., P 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Josuva H.WorTH1 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to CuanLes Ex 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Ph 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


2. 


Dip, at her residence in Chesterfield, vets Sse a 
Ohio, on the 28th of Eighth month, 1867, 5 
of Fleming Crew, in the 48th year of her age, a mem 
of Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meeting. & 
for many years manifested an interest in the attend 
of religious meetings, both for worship and d i 
evincing a concern for the welfare and prosperity of 
religious Society; yet when brought upon 4 bed of si 
ness, and the prospect of dissolution before her, she 
permitted to pass through deep mental conflict, bef 
she came to experience that state of acceptance with 
Heavenly Father, which her soul longed for. Sub 
quently, from many expressions which fell from her 
indicating the peaceful state of her mind, and her b 
and confidence in the mercies of her dear Red r, 
feel comforted in the belief that her end 
that she is entered into that rest which is 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRIN 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


‘ 


